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SKETCH OF A PIONEER WOMAN. 



Mrs. Elizabeth Virden Fancher, River Forest. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Virden Fancher passed, on September 30, 
1915, from her earthly home to that ** house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.*' 

She was born in Edwards County, Illinois, in 1833. In her 
early womanhood her parents were pioneers in Iowa. Here 
she met Nelson Fancher, to whom she was married in 1854. 
Their home became a center of hospitality and cheer. No 
appeal for help or entertainment was ever made in vain to 
these generous spirits, who were loved and honored for their 
uprightness and public spirit. 

They were closely identified with the founding and growth 
of Waterloo, Iowa, where their nine children were born, eight 
of whom survive the parents. Here they resided many years, 
removing later to Mount Vernon, Iowa, for the sake of edu- 
cational opportunities in Cornell College. In 1895 they came 
to Chicago, where the family circle was first broken by the 
death of Mr. Fancher in November, 1900. For the past seven 
years the family home has been in River Forest, Illinois. 

Mrs. Fancher, although in her eighty-second year, was 
young in spirit. She loved life and all that gave it beauty 
and color. Age could lay no touch upon a heart so full of 
sweet enthusiasm, of cheerful optimism, of love for humanity. 

She was gifted with a sunny, courageous personality, with 
insight and judgment, with wide sympathies and high ideals, 
which endeared her to all with whom she came in contact. 
Her life was broadened by travel and her interest in current 
events was unfailing. 

Her ancestors, of Huguenot extraction, aided in every 
struggle for freedom and liberty in this country and passed 
the torch on to her. 
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She loved humanity and justice. In her more vigorous 
years she was an active worker in the church, in the temper- 
ance cause, and was one of the earliest advocates of woman 
suffrage. She watched the advance of this movement during 
the last decade with eager interest and sympathy and re- 
joiced that her cherished dream of years was soon to be a 
reality. 

She loved nature in all its varied phases and found joy in 
every living thing. She possessed decided artistic ability, 
spending much time in painting, even up to the very day be- 
fore her illness became serious. 

For many years she was a member of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, and her memory was stored with recollec- 
tions of historical events. Her father fought in the War of 
1812, and her mother, as a little girl, was one of those who 
strewed flowers before Washington as he crossed the bridge 
at Trenton. 

She had a natural talent for story-telling and descriptions 
of old-time events, and in her last years contributed several 
notable articles on pioneer experiences to the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, various Sunday School publications and 
other periodicals. 

From early girlhood she was a member of the Methodist 
Church, and in her all the graces of Christian faith were 
sweetly blended. 

Her funeral services were conducted by her pastor, Bev. 
Edward Schutz, at her late residence, 295 Ashland, River 
Forest, on Saturday afternoon, October 2, 1915, at 3:00 
o'clock. 

The interment at Mount Vernon, Iowa, on Sunday after- 
noon was preceded by a service at the home of Professor 
Hugh Boyd, at which Dr. Joseph Dobson and Dr. Keeler, 
pastor of the Methodist Church, officiated. 

Here in her old home, surrounded by her family and the 
old-time friends and neighbors who loved Mrs. Fancher so 
dearly, she was tenderly laid to rest beside her husband and 
her oldest daughter, Mrs. Mary Williams. 
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She is survived by her son Charles, of Spokane, Washing- 
ton; her daughters, Mrs. Caro Eowe, Hermiston, Oregon; 
Mrs. Eva Wishard, Berkeley, California; Mrs. Grace Bouf- 
fleur, Mrs. Lenore Preston, Mrs. Winifred Donly and Misses 
Edith and Jean Fancher, of River Forest; and by fourteen 
grandchildren, five great-grandchildren, and her brother, 
Thomas Virden, of Whitewater, Colorado. 

Mrs. Fancher was a rare type of womanhood. She pos- 
sessed the splendid, vigorous, wholesome qualities of heart 
and mind characteristic of our early pioneers. 

The memory of her life so well lived is a solace and bene- 
diction to those who mourn her loss, and the influence of her 
noble, lovable personality will endure. 

In connection with the foregoing sketch of Mrs. Fancher, 
it may be of interest to add a few incidents relating to her 
parents, who were pioneers in Illinois and Iowa also. 

Her father, William Virden, was born in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and was left an orphan at an early age. He later went 
to Kentucky, and while living there enlisted in the War of 
1812. After an honorable discharge he returned to Ken- 
tucky, where he was married to Miss Martha Williamson, a 
native of New Jersey, whose parents had removed to Ken- 
tucky in her early girlhood. 

Six of their twelve children were born here, and in 1825 
they removed to Wayne County, Illinois, where they lived for 
twenty-five years on a farm of 160 acres bought from a Mr. 
Yerby Land. In 1851 they went to Iowa and took up gov- 
ernment land in Blackhawk County. 

In her written recollections of those early days, Mrs. 
Fancher speaks of her childhood home, as follows : 

My father's house was a two-story double log house, with 
a twelve-foot porch between the rooms, which made a nice, 
cool place to sit and read or sew in. 

The big kitchen was an ell, and large enough to cook and 
eat in, and for a loom to be set up in one end. 

The house was chinked and daubed with mortar and lime, 
with brick chimneys. The shingles were home made with a 
broad axe and shaving knife, and it was the largest and best 
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house in the neighborhood, and once sheltered over night the 
best and greatest President the United States ever had — the 
immortal Abraham Lincoln. 

I do not now remember what the occasion was that brought 
him into our neighborhood to speak one night ; but father was 
there, and invited him home to stay over night, and they sat 
up until after midnight talking about the Black Hawk War 
and the War of 1812, father having served in the latter and 
Mr. Lincoln in the former. As they were both Whigs and 
Abolitionists, I think politics were discussed as well. 

My parents were radically opposed to slavery and said it 
was the curse of the times. 

I was then between five and six years old, and I remember 
thinking of Lincoln : Why, he is a larger man than my old- 
est brother, John, as they sat together at breakfast. I also 
remember a remark my sister, Martha, made after he was 
gone, that she thought he was not a very handsome man ; but 
mother rebuked her and said, ** Handsome is as handsome 
does." My father's house was a branch of the underground 
railroad, and many a poor runaway slave found a night's 
lodging, with supper and breakfast, at our home, and often 
clothes and sometimes money, and helped on to the next sta- 
tion, and finally on to Canada's freedom. 

But these Abolitionists had to take every precaution in 
helping these poor slaves from one place to the next, for there 
were plenty of men ready and watching to catch them and 
return them to their masters for the reward offered by the 
slave holders. 

These slaves would hide away in thickets in the day time 
and at night forage in the cornfields for roasting ears, and 
travel by the light of the stars. 

I remember once my brother was in the woods on horseback, 
looking for one of our cows, when he came suddenly on a 
crouching negro in a tangle of brush. The negro was almost 
frightened out of his wits, thinking he was a slave catcher, 
and began to beg my brother piteously not to take him back 
to his master. He had an old gun and a little bundle of 
clothes he was carrying. My brother said: ^'Give me that 
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gun and get up behind me, and I will take care of you/' 
The slave saw he was a friend and did as he was told. Next 
morning as he departed after a good breakfast, his last words 
were, **God bless the good mother." We heard he got safely 
to Canada. 

At another time a slave came to the house about dark to 
beg something to eat. He was given shelter and food, and 
my father promised to drive him next day to a free negro 
settlement about ten miles from us, from where he could get 
on to some other underground station. The next morning, 
after a good breakfast, they were off. Mother threw an old 
quilt into the wagon, saying : If you meet any one throw this 
over him. 

My father was a leader in both religious and political af- 
fairs in our neighborhood, a staunch Whig and a strong tem- 
perance man. On the question of slavery, he was bold in his 
speech and predicted a bloody war between the North and 
South, and the freeing of the slaves. His prophecy came true 
five years after his death and two of the three brave sons who 
enlisted gave up their lives in -that cruel war for freedom. 

Mrs. Fancher loved -to recall the tales told by her own 
mother to her children as they sat around the old fireplace 
winter evenings. How her father would drive sixty miles 
down to the Bay and bring home a load of oysters for the 
winter's use and how in the Eevolutionary War the British 
soldiers came to her grandfather's house to take all his silver 
money and valuables one day, which he had already buried 
in the garden before their arrival. After searching the house 
and enraged at not finding it, they went into his garden and 
ran their spears down into the ground in many places, but 
not striking any of the iron boxes containing her grand- 
father's valuables, they gave up the search, going away dis- 
appointed. 



